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THE WHITE PRINCE. 

BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 

The White Prince! the White Prince ! 

He cometh to his own. 
Repair each wall, each turret tall, 

And let the fields be sown, 
And set a watch above the gate, 

And guard the silver throne ! 

A white dove, a white dove 

With spotless wing and crest 
And a gentle voice as soft and low 

As if she watched her nest, — 
A snowy dove the message brought 

Safe folded in her breast. 

O hail him! hail him! 

With banners white as snow, 
Go meet him in the lilied fields 

Where quiet waters flow ! 
Let drums beat quick for gladness. 

And silver trumpets blow. 

The White Prince! the White Prince ! 

Long may his realm increase ! 
He bringeth light and gladness, 

He biddeth war to cease. 
The Prince ! the Prince ! an endless reign 

Of love, and joy, and peace ! 

Mystic, Conn. 



WHAT IS WAR? 



Paper read at the Chicago Peace Congress. 

BY E. T. MONETA, MILAN, ITALY. 

War is a profound disturbance and derangement of 
social and moral order. 

The fact that there are still learned people who think 
war necessary and almost beneficial, and that we are met 
here to find arguments condemning it, is the most evi- 
dent proof of the perversion it has brought into the feel- 
ings, thoughts and doings of men. 

Who was ever bound to prove that hemlock seed can 
produce nothing but hemlock? that a son of brigands, 
brought up and living among brigands, can but grow to 
be a brigand himself? 

Not so of war ! 



Mankind can prosper only by labor, wealth, justice, 
liberty. War stops labor, swallows up wealth, tramples 
upon justice and liberty. 

It has been, alas ! imposed sometimes in vindication of 
that which was sacred. 

A nation tired of long oppression rises as one man and 
by dint of sacrificeo and heroism secures her liberty by 
force of arms. But, before the spectacle of so many vic- 
tims in the two hostile camps, of so many conflagrations, 
ruins and devastations ; thinking of the brutal instincts 
awakened, strengthened and even honored during the 
war, and of the bitterness it entails at its termination 
upon both the conquered and the conquerors, an honest 
man must feel that war, even when inevitable, is always 
sad and miserable. 

And yet, it is surrounded in history by a dazzling halo 
of poetry and of glory ; the most renowned poems in all 
ancient and modern literatures are hymns to war ; the 
most stately monuments glorify warriors, and even now-a- 
days, because we want to suppress, in the so-called civil- 
ized world, this relic of barbarous ages, we are pointed 
to by a certain class of conceited literati and politicians 
as half-witted people or visionaries. The apologists of 
war repeating, like parrots, the so oft confuted sentences 
of Hobbes, De Maistre and Hegel, maintain that war is 
not only fatally inherent in human nature, but also bene- 
ficial, being an instrument of civilization, fitted alone to 
revive in men the virtues of heroic sacrifice and self- 
denial. These apologists for war are, unconsciously to 
themselves, the strongest argument against it, proving, 
as they do, that from the intellectual and moral perversion 
emanating from war even those are not safe, who because 
of their talent and studies should be the most averse to 
such a curse. 

The positions of these theorists is well known. It con- 
sists in considering events that have happened hitherto as 
if they were necessarily to be repeated forever, and in 
drawing from them immutable laws. 

War has existed in the past. It is still possible and 
breaks out now and then in the civilized world and among 
savage tribes. Therefore war shall exist forever. 

The answer has been made a thousand times to these 
superficial philosophers that mankind is continually being 
transformed, and the present world is so different from 
what it was, we do not say three or four thousand years 
ago, but two or three centuries ago, that should a 
contemporary of the first American settlers come back to 
the world, he would recognize it no more. 

There was chaos formerly ; if any of these philosophers, 
the advocates of war, by a miracle of nature, had lived 
at that time, he would certainly have declared that chaos 
was to be eternal. 

When the troglodytes of the quaternary age were com- 
pelled to live in caves, the same philosopher would have 
said that man's life would be such forever. 
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Subsequently, in the middle ages, when men fought 
one another within the walls of their own city or between 
villages of their own native country, the philosopher of 
the perpetuity of war would have pronounced him a mad- 
man who should have foretold that men one day would 
travel safely and unarmed from one part of the globe to 
another. 

THE STATE OF WAR IN EUROPE. 

As the medieval wars between man and man have 
ceased to the advantage and glory of civilization, so like- 
wise war between different nations shall come to an end. 

Happy are you, citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica, who in these war-advocating theories can see but a 
weakness of the human mind. Unfortunately for us 
Europeans they serve to maintain and support a state 
of things, both political and social, which is utterly pre- 
judicial to the liberty and prosperity of peoples. 

The state of war which exists in Europe, even when 
actual war is absent, finds in those theorists its most 
specious defence. 

But the true reasons for preserving this state of war 
are those which are not spoken. 

Wherever war was a normal state, it created castes and 
families interested in perpetuating it. 

The first kings were fortunate captains, and, faithful to 
tradition, monarchs have an irresistible passion for war. 
"We see every now and then the proof of it, when mon- 
archs visit one another. The most beautiful spectacle 
which the visited sovereign thinks he can offer to his 
august visitor is that of great reviews of soldiers and 
fleets. Deprive kings and emperors of their great armies, 
and they would think themselves half dethroned. Were 
it not more beautiful, more worthy of civilized people, 
to show to one's guest the progress achieved in science, 
industry, fine arts and above all in matters of social 
justice? 

Very seldom has military power been accompanied by 
economical prosperity, and never by liberty. 

WAR IN THE PAST. 

Tiberius Graccus in the days of Rome's greatest power 
is compelled to cry out: "Even wild beasts have their 
lairs ; the combatants for Rome's defence and glory have 
no asylum. The patricians (the kings of that time) do 
lie, when they call the plebeians to fight pro aris et focis 
(for their altars and their fires). The salus populi 
suprema lex (the safety of the people is the supreme law) 
was always for the Senate and the patricians a mere pre- 
tence in order to lord it over and enrich themselves at 
the expense of the vanquished." 

Under Charles V. Spain reached the highest degree of 
military power, and at the same time of poverty and des- 
titution. Bread had become so precious that it was 
called God's countenance ; the ostentatious and proud 
nobles themselves many a time went to bed supperless. 

Under Charles Emanuel of Savoy and Victor Amedeus 
II. Piedmont reached a high degree of power, but misery 
still reached a higher degree ; so that in certain places 
the peasants were forced, in order not to die of starva- 
tion, to go about looking in the dung of horses, for the 
undigested grains of corn, and fed upon them. 

Napoleon I. signalizes his victories by the creation of 
kingdoms and majorates which he bestows upon his 
most faithful lieutenants ; but to the French people he 



gives, to reward their devotion, the famine of the con- 
tinental blockade and the suppression of all their 
liberties. 

Of the five billion francs which victorious Germany 
compelled France to pay in 1871, a portion served to 
form conspicuous endowments in behalf of the generals 
who had commanded her armies, but the poor private sol- 
diers received nothing of the rich booty, and now the 
German people, as the price of the blood shed by them, 
are poorer than before. 

ECONOMICAL EFFECTS. 

Europe, you know, in order to enjoy the blessings of 
armed peace, annually spends four billions and a half, 
keeping three millions and a half of soldiers in arms. 

If this money was left to agriculture and industry, it 
would give bread and employment to seven or eight 
million of husbandmen and laborers, whose labor would 
produce at last five or six billions more. This would be 
the source of new employment and profit, which would 
somewhat check that invasion of poor emigrants, the dam- 
ages of which you citizens of the United States well 
know are beginning to equal if not already to exceed its 
advantages. 

In a few years you have almost paid up all the debt 
which the war of secession laid upon you ; in Europe, on 
the contrary, the national debt of different States, owing 
to the enormous military expenses, is always increasing. 
The profound saying of Bastiat is thus confirmed: 
" War is a monster that devours not only by its meals but 
also by its digestions." 

The increase of taxation on one hand and the absorp- 
tion of capital on the other are productive of those peri- 
odic economical crises which have in late years been grow- 
ing so grievous and frequent in Europe, and in soma 
countries have even become chronic. 

CONTRADICTIONS. 

The Gospel says : " If a son shall ask bread of any of 
you that is a father, will he give him a stone ? or if he 
shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion ? or if he 
ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent? " 

Well, what seemed to the merciful Jesus a monstrous, 
absurd and impossible thing is now taking place in many 
countries of Europe, and, to begin with, in my own. 

The workman asks for employment and bread, and the 
government answers him by the conquest of the sands 
and stones of Abyssinia ; the trader and agriculturist ask 
for alleviation of taxes and assurance for the to morrow, 
and the government answers by making bullets, guns 
and iron-clads, which cause every two or three years an 
increase of imposts ; the merchant and manufacturer ask 
for free trade in order to sell their products far and wide ; 
the government answers by the war of tariffs. 

This state of things, full of enormous contradictions 
and dangers, would not last, if, as I said in beginning, 
there were not castes and families having an interest to 
preserve it. 

The present order is a great economical and moral 
disorder ; the so called European equilibrium is a great 
unbalanced structure held together by bayonets. 

In England and in this glorious country of the United 
States the laboring classes have many times been strik- 
ing by hundreds of thousands without the police or gov- 
ernment thinking of sending among them soldiers who 
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should intimidate them. Do not imagine that the same 
holds good in the countries of Europe blessed with the 
luxury of great standing armies. 

No sooner is a strike of peasants or sulphur miners in 
Sicily announced than companies or battalions of infan- 
try are sent to the spot, and sometimes even cavalry, 
who at once put themselves at the disposal of the Syndic, 
who is almost always a great land-owner. A few months 
ago at Caltavoturo in Sicily the soldiers were seen to fire 
at the unarmed population, who had risen, men and 
women, to protest against the appropriation which the 
land-owners of the place, almost all municipal Councillors, 
had made in their own behalf, of the landed property 
belonging to the community, that is, to the poor. 

It is obviously natural that this should happen. A 
state of war in the midst of civilization, such as the 
present state of many parts of Europe, seems nonsensi- 
cal, but to make it possible for such nonsense to exist, 
the whole social order must bow before it. 

Chivalrous feeling and military honor are boasted to 
be the product of war. 

The history of war is full of facts showing the contrary. 
A few examples will suffice. 

In 1681 Strasburg, a free city, on the faith of the 
treaty of Nimeguen, signed by the French Government, 
lets the Austrian garrison depart, and dismisses its 
own particular garrison ; on the eighteenth of October, 
without any declaration of war, a French detachment 
seizes by surprise upon the principal fort ; in the even- 
ing thirty-five thousand soldiers surrounded the city ; 
the following day Strasburg belonged to France. 

Frederick II. attacks Sweden treacherously, while his 
ambassadors, in token of peace, were on their way to 
Vienna, and to exculpate himself, says : " Is it my 
fault, if my soldiers marched more quickly than the 
ambassadors ? " 

William I. in his famous manifesto of 1870, like its 
predecessor in 1809, says he makes war on the govern- 
ment, not on the people of France. But after the vic- 
tory, when Napoleon III. was already a prisoner, it is 
from France that he wrests Alsace and Lorraine and 
extorts the five billions. 

In 1871 three French generals signed a promise of 
safe-conduct to some Arabians, upon the condition that 
the latter should lay down their arms. The Arabs, after 
this capitulation in perfect order, were demanded back 
by the civil jurisdiction, under pretext that the generals 
had gone beyond their powers, and part were shot, part 
confined in a penal bagnio. 

Immoral in its conduct, disastrous in its effects, even 
when only latent, as in the state of armed peace, war is 
also immoral in its preparations. 

When the aim of politics is war, and it is wished to 
carry this war against a nation, from which wrongs are 
supposed to have been received, all means are considered 
good in order to arouse the worst passions against that 
nation. In order to make her odious the least incidents 
are magnified ; all the falsehoods and exaggerations to be 
found in the least reputed journals of that country are 
reported and commented upon with shameful malignity ; 
there is nothing, however unlikely and absurd, which is 
not made to pass as deliberate intention or action on the 
part of the guilty nation. 



THE MORAL SIDE. 

No great effort of imagination is needed to form an 
estimate of the effects that facts, inventions and suggest- 
ions like those above recorded must produce upon the 
character of the populations. 

The most effectual ex ample of education comes from 
those in high places. 

When the highest power is entrusted to men like Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln, who make the greatness and 
glory of their nation consist in respect for the principles 
of justice, liberty and morality, not only the public 
administration, but the private customs themselves are 
following a simple and regular course, which commands 
the admiration of other nations. 

But where, whoever may be the men in power, force 
and cunning are supreme, where the State, under pretext 
of national defence, exercises an almost undisputed dic- 
tatorship ; where it speaks in one way and acts in 
another ; where for its particular ends it concurs in main- 
taining among the social classes ill-fated antagonisms; 
where success absolves from any public crime, how is it 
to be hoped that the common people should be public- 
spirited, that strong and upright characters should abound, 
that respect for the law should prevail in the conduct of 
parliament, parties and men ? 

THE EEMEDT. 

All have a confused feeling that war, when not for 
necessary defence, is immoral, absurd, contrary to civil- 
ization ; but few are convinced that it is an evil that can 
be avoided. 

In order to overcome the prejudice that war is a fatal 
necessity, it is not sufficient to convince the mind ; one 
must do more, viz., educate the heart, and infuse into it 
feelings contrary to those which war has engendered 
there, viz., the love of our fellowmen, the feeling of 
human solidarity ; one must above all create, or revive in 
those who already have a glimmer of it, the idea of a col- 
lective humanity. 

Many a time, before the almost unsurmountable obsta- 
cles offered by the dreadful atmosphere of our present 
surroundings to the successful propagation of these ideas 
and feelings ; seeing how easy it is for certain govern- 
ments, by a simple word, to inflame the passions of a 
whole population and lead it astray, not a few of us 
would be tempted, like Thraseas Peto, to turn aside 
from the scene of conflict, or to flee away and escape the 
storm which is gathering and may perhaps overtake us. 
But we resist and remain standing at our places, and go 
on struggling; wearing away our minds and bodies, 
some of us perhaps shortening our lives, to defend the 
cause of civilization and peace, the cause of human unity 
and brotherhood. 

Nor are we alone, we of the European Peace Societies, 
in miantaining this warfare against the overbearing inso- 
lence of militarism and the hereditary prejudices of war. 

Men of noble intellects and hearts are to be found in all 
liberal parties and in all classes, who are striving to make, 
in international relations, the power of right overcome 
that of might. 

At the van of all parties, on their way to the peace and 
union of all peoples, we see the Socialists of Germany. 
The struggle which they have been maintaining for so 
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many years, especially since 1870, against the old poli- 
tics, which makes the power of a State consist in its terri- 
torial extent, is the most admirable that has ever been 
witnessed in our century. Men of sincere and of great 
talents, who could have reaped honors and riches in 
other fields, have borne exile, prison and destitution to 
keep their faith in their ideals of moral regeneration. 

It is not for me, nor is it the place here, to say how 
much of truth there may be in these ideals cherished by 
German Socialists. But we are bound, for the sake of 
truth, conscientiously to affirm here, that what they 
demand concerning international relations, disarmament, 
arbitration and a citizen soldiery is exactly what many 
Peace Societies, the Lombard Union among others, have 
from the beginning inscribed in their programme. Let 
it be said, because it is the truth, that if but a portion 
of the stubborn energy the German Socialists exhibit in 
the defence of their principles, had always been displayed 
by the Peace Societies in their propaganda, the progress 
of the ideals of arbitration and international confederacy 
would have been by far greater in the public opinion of 
Europe. 

And now at the conclusion of my paper, I venture to 
present the following propositions to the Congress : 

1. Whereas in the moral order, whoever has made 
most progress, individual or nation, ought to help others 
to advance as far as he himself has gone ; and whereas 
in the political order the state of war will cease when 
a nucleus, with a federal compact, shall have been formed 
among the now divided nations : 

The Congress proclaims that the gratitude of civilized 
humanity will be well merited by those nations which shall 
make themselves centres of the movement whose harbin- 
gers are the various congresses and conferences of an 
international character, whose aim is peaceful confed- 
eration. 

2. The fifth Congress, deploring the fact that in some 
countries, in the government schools and systems of 
instruction the worship of war-like traditions is still pre- 
served, a worship so contrary to the principles of moral- 
ity and the interests of civilization ; and seeing the stub- 
born struggle which the Socialists of Germany have been 
and are maintaining for obtaining a noble peace by means 
of international disarmament and arbitration ; 

While sending them sincere congratulations for their 
conduct, earnestly wishes that all the friends of peace, in 
whatever field they may be found, should work with as 
much energy, using all the means granted them by their 
local conditions, to fight against warlike passions and 
national hatreds, and diffusing sentiments of love and 
solidarity among all the nations of the world, beginning 
with the nearest. 



It is needless for me to express my hope that every 
possible influence will be brought to bear to establish be- 
tween this country and the United States a treaty of 
arbitration. England and the United States contain 
nearly one hundred "millions of men, politically and so- 
cially the strongest and most progressive of the world. If 
across the wide Atlantic they can join hands of 
friendship and say that henceforth between them at all 
events war shall cease, it will be an epoch in the history 
of the world greater in its beneficence and hope than I 
care to attempt to find words to describe. — Yours, etc., 

London, January 4, 1894. R. S. 



MOTIVES AND MEANS IN PEACE WORK. 

Address before the Chicago Peace Congress. 

BY EX-GOV. JOHN W. HOYT, LL.D. 

Mx Friends — I confess to some sense of hesitation, if 
not of trembling, this morning in view of the fact that 
while I was under engagement to present, on this impor- 
tant occasion, a paper on a theme to be forwarded to the 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, I am here 
not only without a formal paper but also under some em- 
barrassment at not having been able to be present at pre- 
vious sessions of this Congress ; hence I find myself in 
doubt whether or not I am travelling over the ground 
already covered more ably by other speakers. 

This, perhaps, matters not, if we can, after all, rein- 
force each other. There are few new ideas in the world. 
I could produce nothing startling even if I would. I am 
here to speak of the fraternal union of peoples, and to dis- 
cuss it from the standpoint of motives and means. 

The motives of peace are surely many, as they are 
incalculable. The motives which pertain to economy, it 
would seem, should have impressed themselves upon all 
nations. 

After the war-experience of thousands of years it 
would seem that the economy of peace would be so strong 
as a conviction as to restrain mankind from war. War, 
as Dr. Boardman well said, is ever waste, waste, only 
waste, except it be a war of defence or self-preservation — 
all wars are a source of waste, in any event. Who can 
estimate the countless millions upon millions that have 
been wasted in munitions of war, supplies for armies, 
equipments, clothing, means of transportation ! Sum up 
the wars which have prevailed in the world ; the great 
wars ; only a few of them ; and your arithmetic fails you. 
It is impossible to have any accurate comprehension of 
the national resources wasted, the money wrung from the 
hand of toil, that it may scatter death and devastation 
over an empire. 

For four years and more, our fellow countrymen, North 
and South, born under one common flag, inheritors of one 
glorious destiny, bathed their hands in each other's blood, 
and the story of the waste is half told only, when we speak 
of ten thousand millions of dollars. The waste of lives, 
who can compute that? The life dear to you, my sister, 
the life which you gave to save the flag of your country, 
when you buckled the sword upon your best beloved and 
sent him forth to struggle for what you believed, and he 
believed, to be right! Six hundred thousand of those 
lives were sacrificed in the late American war. And then 
the waste in sympathy, the tears, the distress of soul, the 
intolerable agony of those left behind, able only to pray 
and work to furnish yet further means to carry on fratri- 
cidal war. All wars are fratricidal as we shall see fur- 
ther on. 

Economy is not the only element of which I would 
speak under the head of motives. There is a higher 
motive to duty. War is not only waste, but, what is 
worse, it is demoralization. It nurses and strengthens 
the baser passions of the soul, and hate grows up in place 
of the love which should prevail in every human heart. 
Duty should, after all, be the great motive, for while war is 
demoralization peace cultivates, develops and strengthens 
the finer sentiments of the Soul, those elevated and noble 
qualities of the human heart, through whose exercise man 
rises from a lower to a higher and higher plane. The 



